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I do not say that this was true of all the American
people, but it was my first impression. Whichever way
the conversation began, it generally added up to one
thing, namely, that America was the best country in
the world. I often felt like saying to these Americans,
"There are other countries in the world, you know.
There are other cities too. They may not have tall sky-
scrapers but they have so much else to offer." I was
thinking then of the charm of Paris as I knew it before
the war and, in spite of our many differences with the
British, I remembered London with its unassailable
dignity. New York with all its affluence somehow lacked
these qualities.
One could not, however, help being impressed by
New York's efficiency, its labor-saving devices, its mag-
nificent shops, its rich merchandise, its high standard
of living, its modern, streamlined exteriors, its spick
and span appearance, its ordered planning, its clean,
wide streets and its methodic, almost scientific approach
to everyday life. One missed sometimes the languor of
the Orient and the grace of living which was still part
of the Old World across the pond. In New York every-
one seemed always to be in a hurry. There was no time
to relax, no pause for thought or beauty. One did not
have a feeling of living in a grown-up, mature city.
There was no depth of feeling in it. It was modern, it
had fine, shapely lines, but there was no power behind
it. People were constantly coming and going through
New York. It was more like a jam session than a Bach
sonata.
I was having a drink at the King Cole bar at my
hotel when I found myself in conversation with an
American propped up against the bar beside me. He
looked "a real American": a cigar in the side of his